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Of the Inquisition, and other obstacles to the 
Reformation in Spain. 


(Concluded from page 154.) 


It is not easy to conceive a greater mock- 
ery of justice than is to be found in the pro- 
visions made for the defence of the prisoner. 
The judges appoint one of their advocates to 
act as his counsel, who has no means of de- 
fending his client, except the garbled extracts 
from the depositions of the witnesses already 
mentioned. But the truth is, that his ability 
is as great as his inclination; for, while no- 
minally the advocate of the prisoner, he is 
really the agent and proctor of the court, in 
obedience to whose directions, given at the. 
time of his nomination, he labours in most 
instances to induce his client to confess and 
throw himself on the mercy of his judges. 
Nor is the pretended privilege of challenging 
the witnesses Jess nugatory and insulting to 
the prisoner. Deprived of every means of 
knowing the persons who have deponed 
against him, he can have recourse to conjec- 
ture only; malice is the sole ground of ex- 
ception which he is permitted to urge; he 
may have been accused from fanaticism, fear, 


or ignorant scruples; or his personal enemy |conversing confidentially with the person to 
may have put forward, as the instrument of| whom his defence has been intrusted; refused 
his malice, an individual whom the prisonerjall use of books; afraid, if he has a fellow- 


would never think of suspecting; and some- 
times the procurator-fiscal takes the precau- 
tion of secretly establishing the credibility of 


evidence. For, in the first place, he is re- 
stricted in his choice of witnesses. While 
the testimony of persons of all descriptions— 
relations, domestics, new Christians, male- 
factors, infamous characters, children, and 
even idiots, is admissible against him; he, 
on-the contrary, is directed to name, for his 
exculpation, only Christians of ancient race, 
of unimpeached character, and who are nei- 
ther his relatives nor domestics. And, in 
the second place, the tribunal reserves to it- 
self the power of examining such of the pri- 
soner’s witnesses only as it shall judge “ most 
fit and worthy of credit.” 

The injustice of the inquisitorial process 
can only be equalled by its cruelty. Persons 
of undoubted veracity, who had the happi- 
ness to escape from the secret prisons of the 
inquisitions during the sixteenth century, 
have described them as narrow and gloomy 
cells, which admitted the light only by a 
small chink,—damp, and resembling graves 
more than prisons, if they were subterra- 
neous; and if they were situated in the upper 
part of the building, feeling in summer like 
heated furnaces. At present, they are de- 
scribed as, in general, good vaulted cham- 
bers, well lighted, free of humidity, and of 
such size as to allow the prisoner to take a 
little exercise. But even those who give 
the most favourable description of these 
abodes admit, that nothing can be conceived 
more frightful than the situation of the indi- 
vidual who is immured in them, left as he is 
to conjecture respecting his accuser and the 
particular crime with which he is charged ; 
kept in ignorance of the state of his process ; 
shut out from every kind of intercourse with 
his friends; denied even the consolation of 


prisoner for a few days, to do more than ex- 
change salutations with him, lest he should 
be confiding in a spy; threatened if he hum 


his witnesses beforehand, with the view of|a tune, and especially a sacred one, to relieve 


defeating the challenge. 


The inquisitors|his languor; plunged, during the rigour of 


are uniformly disposed to favour the witnesses|the winter months, in total darkness for fif- 
for the prosecution, and to screen them from| teen hours of every day in an abode that never 


punishment, even in cases of perjury. 


Nor| saw the cheerful blaze of a fire ; and, in fine, 


is this evil to be traced to the character of| knowing that if ever he should be set free, 
particular judges; it springs from the very|he must go out to the world lost for ever in 
genius of the tribunal, which induces all who| public opinion, and loaded with an infamy, 
are connected with it to set at defiance the} heavier than that of the pardoned assassin or 
most essential principles of justice by which| parricide, which will attach to his children 


every other court is governed, and even to|of the remotest generation. 


What wonder 


disregard its own regulations, for the sake of| that such prisoners as are not induced, at an 
encouraging informations and indulging ajearly period of their confinement, to confess 


morbid jealousy. 


Of the same illusory nature} guilt, become a prey to dejection, and seek 


is the privilege which, in certain cases, they|relief from their miseries in death, or else 


give the prisoner to bring forward exculpatory | sink into a hopeless and morbid insensibility, 





from which the rack itself is scarcely suffi- 
cient to rouse them! 

That part of the process which relates to 
the torture is a monstrous compound of in- 
justice and barbarity. If, after the evidence 
is closed, the tribunal find that there is only 
a demi-proof of guilt against the prisoner, it 
is warranted, by its instructions, to have re- 
course to the torture, in order to force him 
to furnish additional evidence against himself. 
He is allowed, indeed, to appeal to the coun- 
cil of the supreme against the evidence of 
the inquisitors ordering him to be tortured; 
but then, by a refinement in cruelty, it is 
provided that the inquisitors shall be judges 
of the validity of this appeal, and, “ if they 
deem it frivolous, shall proceed to the execu- 
tion of their sentence without delay.” In 
this case, the appeal of the poor prisoner is 
as little heard of as are the shrieks which he 
utters in the subterraneous den to which he 
is conducted without delay, where every bone 
is moved from its socket, and the blood is 
made to start from every vein of his body. 
But it is not my intention to shock the feel- 
ings of the reader by any description of the 
infernal operation; and, instead of trusting 
myself to make any reflections of my own on 
a practice so disgraceful to human nature, I 
shall merely quote those of the late historian 
and ex-secretary of the Inquisition. “I do 
not stop (savs he) to describe the several 
kinds of torture inflicted on the accused by 
order of the Inquisition; this task having 
been executed with sufficient exactness by a 
great many historians. On this head, I de- 
clare that none of them can be accused of ex- 
aggeration. 1 have read many processes 
which have struck and pierced me with hor- 
ror, and I could regard the inquisitors who 
have recourse to such methods in no other 
light than that of cold-blooded barbarians. 
Suffice it to add, that the council of the su- 
preme has often been obliged to forbid the 
repetition of the torture in the same process; 
but the inquisitors, by an abominable sophism, 
have found means to render this prohibition 
almost useless, by giving the name of sus- 
pension to that cessation from torture which 
is imperiously demanded by the imminent 
danger to which the victim is exposed of dy. 
ing among their hands. My pen refuses to 
trace the picture of these borrors, for I know 
nothing more opposed to the spirit of charity 
and compassion which Jesus Christ inculcates 
in the gospel, than this conduct of the inqui- 
sitors; and yet, in spite of the scandal which 
it has given, there is not, after the eighteenth 
century is closed, any law or decree abolishing 
the torture.” 

Of the punishments inflicted by the inqui- 
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sition, of the sanbenito, or coat of infamy,|to the flames at Seville by the order of Tor- 
and the auto-de-fe, with all its dread accom-|quemada; and in an auto-de-fe celebrated 
panimen‘s, we shall have too much occasion| soon after at Salamanca, six thousand volumes 


to speak in the sequel. 

The principles of the ancient and modern 
inquisition were radically the same, but they 
assumed amore malignant form under the 
latter than under the former. Under the 
ancient inquisition, the bishops had always a 
certain degree of control over its proceed- 
ings; the law of secrecy was not so rigidly 
enforced in practice; greater liberty was al- 
lowed to the accused on their defence ; and} 
in some countries, as in Aragon, in conse- 
quence of the civil rights acquired by the 
people, the inquisitors were restrained from| 
sequestrating the property of those whom 
they convicted of heresy. But the leading 
difference between the two institutions con- | 
sisted in the organisation of the latter into 
one great independent tribunal, which, ex- 
tending over the whole kingdom, was govern- 
ed by one code of laws, and yielded implicit 
obedience to one head. The inquisitor-ge- 
neral possessed an authority scarcely inferior 
to that of the king or the pope; by joining 
with either of them, he proved an overmatch 
for the other; and when supported by both, 
his power was irresistible. The ancient in-| 
quisition was a powerful engine for harassing | 
and rooting out a small body of dissidents ; 
the modern inquisition stretched its iron arms, 
overa whole nation, upon which it lay like 
a monstrous incubus, paralysing its exertions, 
crushing its energies, and extinguishing 
every other feeling but a sense of weakness 
and terror. 

In the course of the first year in which it 
was erected, the inquisition of Seville, which 
then extended over Castile, committed two 
thousand persons alive to the flames, burnt as 
many in effigy, and condemned seventeen 
thousand to different penances. According 
to a moderate computation, from the same 
date to 1517, the year in which Luther made 
his appearance, thirteen thousand persons 
were burnt alive, eight thousand seven hun- 
dred were burnt in effigy, and one hundred 
and sixty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-three were condemned to penances ; 
making in ail one hundred and ninety-one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-three per- 
sons condemned by the several tribunals of 





shared the same fate, under the pretext that 


they contained Judaism, magic, and other 
illicit arts. Deza. archbishop of Seville, who 
had succeeded ‘Torquemada as inquisitor- 
general, ordered the papers of Lebrixa to be 
seized, and passed sentence against him as 
suspected of heresy, for the corrections which | 
he had made on the text of the Vulgate, and 
his other Jabours in elucidation of the serip- 
tures. “The archbishop’s object (says Le- 
brixa, in an apology which he drew ep for 
himself) was to deter me from writing. He 
wished to extinguish the knowledge of the 
two languages on which our religion depends; | 
and | was condemned for impiety, because, | 
being no divine, but a mere grammarian, | 
presumed to treat of theological subjects. If} 
a person endeavour to restore the purity of| 
the sacred text, and point out the mistakes | 
which have vitiated it, unless he will retract) 
his opinions, he must be loaded wita infamy, | 
excommunicated, and doomed to an ignomi-| 
nious punishment! Is it not enough that I 
submit my judgment to the will of Christ in 
the scriptures? must I also reject as false 
what is as clear and evident as the light of 
truth itself? What tyranny! To hinder a 
man, under the most cruel pains, from saying 
what he thinks, though he expresses himself 
with the utmost respect for religion, to forbid 
him to write in his closet or in the solitude of} 
a prison, to speak to himself, or even to 
think! On what subject sha!l we employ our 
thoughts, if we are prohibited from directing 
them to those sacred oracles which have been 
the delight of the pious in every age, and on 
which they have meditated by day and by 
night?” 

Arbitrary as this court was in its principles, 
and tyrannical and cruel as it has proved in 
its proceedings, so blinded did the Spanish 








nation become as to felicitate itself on the| 


establishment of the inquisition. The cities 
of ancient Greece vied with one another for 
the honour of having given birth to Homer. 
The cities of modern Germany have warmly 
disputed the honour of having invented the 
art of printing. Even the credit of having 
first adopted this German invention has given 
rise to an honourable rivalry among the states 


Spain in the course of thirty-six years. There | of Italy; and the monastery of St. Subiac, in 


is reason for thinking that this estimate falls 
much below the truth. For from 1481 to 
1520, it is computed that in Andalusia alone 
thirty thousand persons informed against 
themselves, from the dread of being accused 
by others, or in the hope of obtaining a miti- 
gation of their sentence. And down to the, 
commencement of the seventeenth century, 
the instances of absolution were so rare, that 
one is scarcely to be found ina thousand 
cases ; the inquisitors making it a point, that, 
if possible, none should escape without bear- 
ing a mark of their censure, as at least sus- 
pected de levi, or in the lowest degree. 

It was to be expected that the iquisitors 
would exert their power in checking the cul- 
tivation of biblical learning. In 1490, many 


the Campagna di Roma, has endeavoured to 


‘ . r . } 
wrest the palm from both Milan and Venice. 


But the cities of Spain have engaged in a 


more than inglorious contest for the credit of| 


having been the first seat of an institution 
which, after failing to strangle learning in its 
birth, has all along persecuted it with the 
most unrelenting malice. The claims of the 
inhabitants of Seville are engraven on a mo- 
nument erected in their city to the memory 
of this event. 
honour with Seville, and its historians are se- 
riously divided on the question, whether the 
| Holy Office held its first sitting in the house 
of the Marques de Moya, or in that of the 
| Majorat de Cace res. 

| It is but justice, however, to the Spaniards 


' 


copies of the Hebrew Bible were comwitted to state, that this perverted and degrading| the view of diverting the king from acceding 





Segovia has contested this| 


sentiment was the effect of the inquisition, 
and formed no original trait in the national 
character. ‘The fact is now ascertained be. 
yond all question, that the erection of this 
tribunal was viewed by the nation with the 
greatest aversion and alarm. ‘Talavera, the 
excellent archbishop of Granada, resisted its 
introduction with all his influence. The most 
enlightened Spaniards of that age spoke of 
its proceedings with horror and shame. * The 
losses and misery which the evil ministers of 
the inquisition have brought on my country 
can never be enough deplored,”’ says the Che- 
valier de Cordova, Gonzalez de Ayora, in a 
letter to the secretary of King Ferdinand. 
*O, unhappy Spain, mother of so many he. 
roes, how unjustly disgraced by such a hor- 
rible scourge!” exclaims Peter: Martyr. 
D’Arbues, the first inquisitor of Aragon, and 
afterwards canonised as a martyr, was not the 
only individual who fell a sacrifice to the in- 
dignation against the inquisition, shared by 
all classes of the community. ‘T’orquemada, 
the first inquisitor-general, was obliged to 
adopt the greatest precautions for his personal 
safety. In his journeys he was uniformly ac- 
companied by a guard of fifty familiars on 
horseback, and two hundred on foot; and he 
had always on his table the tusk of a wild 
animal, to which he trusted for discovering 
and neutralising poisons. In Aragon, where 
the inhabitants had been accustomed to the 
old inquisition for two centuries and a half, 
the introduction of it in its new form excited 
tumults in various places, and met with a re- 
sistance almost natronal. No sooner had the 
inhabitants of Castile felt the yoke, than they 
sought to throw it off; and the cortes of that 
|kingdom joined with those of Aragon and 
|Catalonia, in representing the grievances 
which they suffered from the inquisition, and 
lin demanding a radical reform on its iniquit- 
ous and oppressive laws. It is unnecessary 
|to say, that these attempts, which were re- 
newed at intervals during thirty years from 
ithe establishment of that tribunal, proved 
| finally abortive. 

| ‘This unfortunate issue was in no small de- 
|gree owing to Cardinal Ximenes, who con- 
|tributed more than any other individual to 
| rivet the chains of political and spiritual des- 
|potism on his native country. Possessed of 
| talents which enabled him to foresce the dire 
effects which the Inquisition would inevitably 
| produce, he was called to take part in public 
affairs at a time when these effects had de- 
|cidedly appeared. It was in his power to 
abolish that execrable tribunal altogether as 
|an insufferable nuisance, or at least to impose 
such checks upon its procedure as would have 
rendered it comparatively harmless. But he 
not only allowed himself to be placed at its 
head, but employed all his influence and ad- 
dress in defeating every attempt to reforin its 
worst and most glaring abuses. In 1512, the 
new Christians made an offer of six hundred 
thousand crowns to Ferdinand, to assist him 
in carrying on the war in Navarre, on condi- 
tion that a law were passed enjoining the 
testimonies of the witnesses, in processes be- 
fore the Inquisition, to be made public. With 
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to this proposal, Ximenes seconded his re- 
monstrances against it by — — sum 
of money at the royal disposal. And, in 1516, ‘ : 
when a similar offer was made to the minis- Some curious facts are collected on the lo 


PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 
(Concluded from page 155.) 


observed pendant roots, that have crept 


down the surface of the rock and become 
stems.” 


‘yr 


. . . . here are seeds which appear possessed of 
ters of Charles V.,and when the universities orgs of - a ane a “ho locomotive power, and the capsules of some 
and learned men of Spain and Flanders had aia te ta Gas ‘, a oe the Ure rae flowers explode spontaneously when the seed 
given their opinion, that the communication a Fr ae " . r a ie ~ is ripe, and thus spread their race on all the 
of the names and depositions of the witnesses | ® ‘sot wore adie an ; y I 3 “| soil within range of their fire. 
was conformable both to divine and human|P°*@ er te oe I pst 7 + * The forms of seeds are very curious, and 
laws, the cardinal again interposed, and by|‘0US a 7 a Z — h “we ore ee - | infinitely diversified : some are like a horn, a 
messengers and letters urged the rejection of| scien 4 e oo cea 7 - = in a crescent, a shield, or a horse-shoe ; others 
the measure, upon the wretched plea that a oe Sar half 2 OF « wen aeeeche e1gnt) resemble a snail, (medicago), or a caterpillar 
certain nameless witness had been assassinat- a or a _ ‘he ‘ ene 7 — roe | (scorpiurus)—others, again, will be found 
ed, and that the person of the king was put a vena ib ¥ Tesi e sg a ®| like a shuttlecock, as the cyamus; all these 
in danger by the admission of converted Jews| 20" ae abe ti — ay * the forms, we reasonably conclude have their 
into the palace. He exerted himself with bania os a es oe design— nothing cometh by chance.’ These 
equal zeal in resisting the applications which ne ee ee 


peculiarities in structure are connected with 
the new Christians made to the court of Rome} Though the root usually springs from the| their preservation, their dispersion, their in- 
for the same object. 


During the eleven years| {he base of the tree, the branches sometimes) sSertion into the soil, and the depth to which 
that he was at the head of this tribunal, fifty-| detach roots; of this description is the tree-| they penetrate, as wel] as their mode of ger- 
one thousand one hundred and sixty-seven} houseleek, sempervivum arboreum, found at-|mination. ‘The feather grass, stipa pennata, 
persons were condemned, of whom twothou-| tached to rocks on the shores of the Medi-|is plumed liked an arrow, which will preserve 
sand five hundréd and thirty-six were burnt} terranean—the branches bending downwards, | the seed in a particular direction; and as soon 
alive. Not satisfied with perpetuating the} detach parcels of fibrous roots at the bend.|as it darts down upon the earth, it worms or 
Inquisition in his native country, he extended! The celebrated banian tree, or ficus religiosa,| screws itself into the soil, toacertain depth; 
the precious boon to two quarters of the globe,| of which that of the Nerbuddah is a specious} when the plume, having fulfilled its office, 
by establishing one tribunal at Oran in Africa,} example, prejects roots downwards from its| breaks off, flies away, and becomes the sport 
and another at Cuba in America. With the| branches; these, fixed in the earth, become! of the winds. ‘Though this be a very singu- 
exception of the check which, at the com-} stems, and form a ‘ pillar’d shade.’ Though| lar phenomenon, the shuttlecock seeds of the 
mencement of his ministry, he put on the| there have been miniature specimens of this| thistle and dandelion afford examples of con- 
mad proceedings of the inquisitor L.uzero,| tree in our conservatories, the fixation of the| trivances of a somewhat similar kind. The 
who, by listening to false accusations, had | detached roots had not been accomplished,| seeds of the tillandsia, or wild pine of the 
harassed the good archbishop of Granada, the| until the precaution of enclosing them in tin| West Indies, a parasite on other plants, are 
Marquis of Pliego, and many of the most)tubes was adopted; this gave them a direc-| supplied with long threads, which have the 
respectable persons of the kingdom, the re-|tion, and likely preserves that hygrometric| property of coiling themselves round the 
forms which the cardinal made on the Inqui-|state which is essential to success; so that| branches of trees, and thus become fixed, 
sition are confined to the substitution of a St.! perhaps a band of moss, such as was employ- until the seeds germinate. Many seeds are 
Andrew’s cross, in place of the ordinary one,| ed in the case of the scarlet air plant, would}remarkably susceptible of moisture. The 
on the sanbenito, and the allotment of sepa-| have equally subserved the purpose. The} seeds of the musk cranesbill are connected 
rate churches for the new Christians. If pothos violacea, socalled from the colour of| with an apparatus which unscrews itself when 
mankind were to be treated as their foolish | its berries, is a native of Jamaica, and a| moist, and coils itself up again, when dry. 
admiration of talents merit, they would be) shrubby stove plant. Its stem supplies roots} When these seeds are moistened they begin 
left to groan under the rod of oppression.| similar to the banian tree. ‘I'he mangrove, of| to move, and the minute hairs serve as feet 
Ximenes has obtained the title of a great} which more in the sequel, isa most grotesque | to direct their movements. When the beard- 
man, from foreigners as well as natives of|and extraordinary instance of a similar lal oat is left for some time undisturbed in 


Spain. But in spite of the culogiums passed | the barn along with other grain, it is found 


bed the lower series of branches bend to 
upon him, I cannot help being of opinion,|the ground, take root, and form a series of|to have escaped from the husks, and crept to 
a distance from its former attachment. The 


with a modern writer, that Ximenes bore aj arcades; so that the tree seems lifted up into 























striking resemblance to Philip I!., with this|the air, and supported between the heavens 


giains of equisetum sylvaticum, when placed 


difference, that the cardinal was possessed of| and the earth, by gigantic stakes. ‘These|on atable, and viewed through a lens, pre- 


higher talents, and that his proceedings were | illustrate the conversion, or change of the 
characterised by a certain openness and im-| main roots into stems, and vice versa. ‘There 
partiality, the result of the unlimited a 
dence which he placed in his own powers.|ruins of New-Abbey, a monastery in Gallo- 
His character was essentially that of a monk, | wayshire : it once overtopped the wall, but 
in which the severity of his order was com-| being incommoded for want of room or food, 
bined with the impetuosity of blood which| detached a strong root from the top of the 
belongs to the natives of the south. wall, which established itself in the soil be- 


disentangled its remaining roots from the top 


of the ruin, the entire tree became insulated! 


Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany,| from, and independent of the wall. The 
when he abdicated a throne, and retired to the| tree thus walked from its original site. Lord 
monastery of St. Juste, amused himself with} Kaimes mentions the phenomenon, and the 
the mechanical arts, and particularly with that| fact is well accredited. A strawberry, plant- 
of a watchmaker. He one day exclaimed,|ed in the angle of a garden, ina poor san- 
“What an egregious fool must I have been to dy soil, has detached a stem in the direc- 
have squandered so much blood and treasure,| tion of the richer soil, fastening its roots in 
nan avsurd attempt to make all men think|its progress thither; the original stock decay- 
alike, when I cannot even make a few watches|ed, and the plant advanced, pas a pas, pro- 
keep time together. gressively to the genial earth. On the Lago 

Penny Magazine. {di Como, near to the Villa Pliniana, we have 








sent an appearance like insect motion, and 
may be seen to leap over an intervening ob- 


is a plane (acer pseudo-platanus) among the} ject. If we shake a frond, for instance, of 


the horse-tail fern over damped paper; when 
examined by a lens, the minute seeds will 
appear to crawl about like so many spiders. 
Thus the application of the awn of the wild 
oat for the purpose of hygrometry, and the 


low, was changed into a stem; and having|still nore sensible Indian grass, employed in 
' 


Captain Kater’s ingenious and beautiful in- 
strument. ‘The peculiar inclination in the 
inequalities of surface in the awn of barley, 
will prevent its retrogression, while its ex- 
pansion by moisture will impel it forward 
from the spot where it originally fell: its 
march onward, therefore, will be incessant 
from moisture, and it will merely pause in 
its progress, when that moisture exhales. 
Mr. Edgeworth constructed an automaton 
figure on the principle of the animated oat, 
which, in a few weeks, walked across the 
room. The screw-like structure of the bearded 
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oat is very apparent, resembling in some 


measure the remarkable stem of the screw capsule.” 





reside in the elasticity of the valves of the! culated to afford instruction to any who are 
| disposed to receive it, Are there not many 


| 
| 

pine, which is perhaps designed to serve a| One other property only of particular|among us, some even among those who are 
| 


somewhat similar purpose in its relations to 


classes of plants will be mentioned; but it is| desirous of being found foremost in the ranks 


moisture; if we breathe on the seed, the ja very curious one, and connected with the| of the righteous, and who may have sacrificed 
awn, which is a little elevated above the/delicate and not well understood subject of;not a little to the glory of the omnipotent 


plane of the horizon, will be put in motion, ‘the electricity of plants. ‘The property refer-| 
and describe the segment of acitcle. When |red to is the luminousness of the rhizomorphe | 


Parent of good, and to the promotion of his 


cause upon the earth; who would yet do well, 


the avena fatua, or mad oat, is therefore|and other vegetables, which give to mines|when about to enter upon some plan of 


‘ 


and other places the fairy glow of the sub-| 
terraneous splendour of the Arabian Nights. | 

“ In the case of the rhizomorphe there can| 
be no mistake. These curious plants are} 
found in subterranean cellars and mines, and 
illuminate the darkness which surrounds them 
with their magic light. In some of the coal 
mines of Dresden, they are singularly beau-| 
tiful and brilliant. Mr. James Ryan informed; 
me he was once accidentally shut up ina mine, 
and the light of one of the rhizomorphe was 
so brilliant that he could distinctly see to read 
a letter by it. As the rhizomorphe prey on 
dead wood, they impart to it a phosphorescent 
light. The rhizomorphe phosphoresces is 
found in the mines of Hesse, and yields light 
in the dark, but ceases to be phosphorescent 
in hydrogen and some other gases: the rhi- 
zomorpha subterranea and aidula have also 
been found to illuminate the mine with their 
fairy light. Mr. Erdmann thus describes the 
luminous appearance of the rhizomorphe in 
one of the mines of Dresden. ‘I saw the 
luminous plants here in wonderful beauty; 
the impression produced by the spectacle I 
shall never forget. It appeared, on descend- 
ing into the mine, as if I were entering an 
enchanted castle. The abundance of these 
plants was so great, that the roof, the walls, 
and the pillars, were entirely covered with 
them, and the beautiful light they cast around 
almost dazzled the eye. ‘The light they give 
out is like faint moonshine, so that two per- 
sons, near each other, could readily distin- 
guish one another. ‘The light appears to be 
most considerable when the temperature of 
the mine is comparatively high.’ ‘That the 
light is electric seems most probable, when 
we consider that an electric discharge imparts 
phosphorescence to Canton’s phosphorus, 
(calcined shells,) and that heat enhances the 
light.” 


moistened, it writhes like a being possessing 
life; of this description is the seed of the 
geranium cicutarium, and others. The seed 
vessel of the didymo carpus rexii, which is 
twisted up in the form of a spiral coil, un- 
winds with moisture, and drops its seeds un- 
der circumstances favourable to their ger- 
mination. The microscope reveals some 
extraordinary phenomena of this kind; and 
Mr. J. E. Bowman pointed out to me some 
singularities in minute cryptogamous seeds, 
which, when affected by moisture, and seen 
under the microscope, appear all life and mo- 
tion, particularly the trichia and sphzrobolus, 
where, from a point, invisible to the unaided 
eye, the seed vessel voluntarily expands, and 
rolls forth its millions of globes, as indeed its 
name in Greek implies.” 

















































‘‘ The dispersion of seeds also supplies us 
with a chain of curious contrivances, admira- 
bly suited to the purposes for which they are 
designed ; and it is a subject of regret, that 
these singularly constructed species of me- 
chanism have not been so minutely investi- 
gated as the interesting subject merits; well 
might Forskal say, ‘ miro, nec adhuc inves- 
tigato mechanismo propelluntur semina.’ The 
capsule of the violet will project its contain- 
ed seeds toa distance of several feet; and the 
elastic arillus of the wood sorrel, will eject 
them over a considerably greater space. The 
euphorbia coccum (Gertner) is also remark- 
able in this respect, as well as some of the 
ferns, which possess an elastic ring for the 
purpose ; geranium, fraxinella, and others. 
The crackling of the capsules of furze in a 
warm summer day must be familiar to many, 
and is sometimes the only sound which breaks 
the stillness of the landscape. The scales 
which enclose the seeds of pines sometimes 
open suddenly, and disperse their contents. 
The noise occasioned by this mechanical im- 
pulse on the air may be often heard at a con- 
siderable distance: ‘This crackling voice,’ 
says Mr. Keith, ‘ was observed and traced to 
a fir-tree, namely pinus pinea, at Kendlesham 
parsonage, on July 14, 1808, by two young 
gentlemen, my pupils, who thought the tree 
was bewitched till the cause of the noise was 
pointed out tothem.’ A species of wild cress, 
cardamine impatiens, suddenly unfolds its 
seed vessel on being touched. I have, when 
handling the plant, and more minutely exa- 
mining the structure and elastic apparatus of 
the seed vessels, been temporarily deprived 

of vision, by the impulsion of the seeds into 
my face. The balsam, balsaminum, is not 
less curious than the rest of these, and has 
been not inappositely, from the elastic force 
employed by the seed pod in the dispersion of 
its contents, called ‘touch-me-not.’ In these 
cases, the power of the projectile seems to 


To the Editor of “‘ The Friend.” 


On recently reperusing some of the excel- 
lent writings of the late Jane Taylor, the 
following article appeared to me to be so 
lively and impressive an illustration of the 
paramount importance of our eternal well 
being over every earthly interest, that I have 
felt a desire, should it meet the approbation 
of the editor, of seeing it in the pages of 
“The Friend.” It will doubtless be familiar 
to most of its readers ;—but surely a subject 
of such deep interest, and awful importance 
to each one of us, cannot be too often re- 
vived in our hearing. It would, indeed, be 
well for all to dwell more frequently, and 
with increased concern, on those few but 
solemn words,—“I am to die.” ‘Though 
writien in a style peculiarly adapted to, and 
designed for the youthful mind, yet it is cal- 


worldly aggrandisement, to pause, with the 
expression on their lips,—* I am to die,’”— 
and consider, whether it will be necessary to 
their tarriance here; the sole purpose of 
which is a preparation for a better inheritance; 
—or, whether it will tend in any degree to 
the glory of their Almighty Creator? Who 
is there among us, who would voluntarily sa- 
crifice the happiness of their whole earthly 
existence, for the enjoyment, however exqui- 
site, of a single hour? Todoso would seem 
indeed the excess of blindness and folly;— 
yet “twere wisdom compared with that of 
sacrificing the everlasting bliss of the world 
to come, for the ephemeral joys of the present 
life. ‘Time and eternity!—A moment weigh- 
ed in the balance, against the thousands of 
smiling years, that have budded, bloomed, 
and passed away, since the wide extended 
universe waked into gladness and sang for 
joy, at the dawn of creation’s first morn— 
can convey but a feeble idea indeed, to the 
mind, of the nothingness of time,—of the 
infinite duration of eternity. Oh! then let 
each one apply this fable to themselves; en- 
deavour to place themselves in the situation 
of the stranger;—-and as with newly awaken- 
ed understandings, consider, and be wise :— 
keep the heart with all diligence ;—resisting 
every thing, either great or small, and how- 
ever plausible, which may have a tendency, 
in any degree, to mar the glorious work, with 
the appeal, ‘ May not this be the means of 
alluring me from that path of self denial, the 
alone path, which leads to life; and knowing 
not the day nor the hour when the Son of Man 
cometh,—may not my soul be required of me, 
ere yet I can return?” Looking steadily 
unto him, who hath graciously vouchsafed an 
arm of support, should clouds of trial and 
difficulty overhang the way; who will be their 
friend, their guide; and who in the end, 
when passing through the deep waters, will 
be near to uphold them with his right hand; 
and assist them to land in safety at the haven 
of eternal rest, where their sun shall go no 
more down ; for the Lord shall be their ever- 
lasting light, and their God their glory. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 


In a remote period of antiquity, when the 
supernatural and the marvellous obtained a 
readier credence than now, it was fabled that 
a stranger of extraordinary appearance was 
observed pacing the streets of one of the 
magnificent cities of the east, remarking with 
an eye of intelligent curiosity every surround- 
ing object. Several individuals gathering 
around him, questioned him concerning his 
country and his business; but they presently 
perceived that he was unacquainted with their 
language, and he soon discovered himself to 
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be equally ignorant of the most common 
usages of society. At the same time, the 
dignity and intelligence of his air and demea- 
nour forbade the idea of his being either a 
barbarian or a lunatic. When at length he 
understood by their signs, that they wished 
to be informed whence he came, he pointed 
with great significance to the sky; upon 
which the crowd concluding him to be one 
of their deities, were proceeding to pay him 
divine honours: but he no sooner compre- 
hended their design, than he rejected it with 
horror: and bending his knees and raising 
his hands towards heaven in the attitude of 
prayer, gave them to understand that he also 
was a worshipper of the powers above. 

After a time, it is said, that the mysterious 
stranger accepted the hospitalities of one of 
the nobles of the city; under whose roof he 
applied himself with great diligence to the 
acquirement of the language, in which he 
made such surprising proficiency, that in a 
few days he was’ able to hold intelligent in- 
tercourse with those around him. The noble 
host now resolved to take an early opportu- 
nity of satisfying his curiosity respecting the 
country and quality of his guest; and upon 
his expressing this desire, the stranger assur- 
ed him he would answer his enquiries that 
evening after sunset. Accordingly, as night 
approached, he led him forth upon the bal- 
conies of the palace, which overlooked the 
wealthy and populous city. Innumerable 
lights from its busy streets and splendid pa- 
laces were now reflected in the dark bosom 
of its noble river; where stately vessels laden 
with rich merchandise from all parts of the 
known world, lay anchored in the port. This 
was a city in which the voice of the harp, and 
of the viol, and the sound of the millstone, 
were continually heard : and craftsmen of all 
kinds of craft were there; and the light of a 
candle was seen in every dwelling; and the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride 
were there. The stranger mused awhile upon 
the glittering scene, and listened to the confus- 
ed murmur of mingling sounds. Then sudden- 
ly raising his eyes to the starry firmament, he 
fixed them-with an expressive gaze, on the 
beautiful evening star which was just sinking 
behind a dark grove that surrounded one of the 
principal temples of the city. ‘ Marvel not,” 
said he to his host, “ that I am wont to gaze 
with fond affection on yon silvery star. ‘That 
was my home; yes, | was lately an inhabit- 
ant of that tranquil planet; from whence a 
vain curiosity has tempted me to wander. 
Often had | beheld with wondering admira- 
tion this brilliant world of yours; ever one 
of the brightest gems of our firmament: and 
the ardent desire I had long felt to know 
something of its condition, was at length un- 
expectedly gratified. I received permission 
and power from above to traverse the mighty 
void, and to direct my course to this distant 
sphere. To that permission, however, one 
condition was annexed, to which my eager- 
ness for the enterprise induced me hastily to 
consent; namely, that L must henceforth re- 
main an inhabitant of this strange earth, and 
undergo all the vicissitudes to which its na- 
lives are subject. Tell me, therefore, I pray 





good fortune to alight on a part of it afford- 



















our opulent and luxurious city. 
sured it will be my pride and pleasure to in- 
troduce you to all that is most worthy the 
attention of such a distinguished foreigner.” 


initiated in those arts of luxury and pleasure 
which were there well understood. 
introduced, by his obliging host, to their pub- 
lic games and festivals; to their theatrical di- 
versions, and convivial assemblies: and in a 
short time he began to feel some relish for 
amusements, the meaning of which at first he 
could scarcely comprehend. 


only means of obtaining pleasure. 


ger, than he gratefully accepted the. offer of 





and customs of our planet, strangely as they 
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you, what is the lot of man; and explain to} reason it is a matter rarely referred to in po- 
me more fully than I yet understand, all that} lished society, and this accounts for your being 
I hear and see around me.” hitherto uninformed on the subject. But 

“Truly, sir,’ replied the astonished noble,| truly, sir, if the inhabitants of the place whence 
“although I am altogether unacquainted with| you came, are not liable to any similar mis- 
the manners and customs, products and pri-| fortune, I advise you to betake yourself back 
vileges, of your country, yet methinks I) again with all speed; for be assured there is 
cannot but congratulate you on your arrival|no escape here; nor could I guarantee your 
in our world ; especially as it has been your| safety for a single hour.” 

“ Alas,” replied the adventurer, “I must 
submit to the conditions of my enterprise, of 
which, till now, I little understood the import. 
But explain to me, 1 beseech you, something 
more of the nature and consequences of this 
wondrous metamorphosis, and tell me at what 
period it most commonly happens to man.” 

While he thus spoke, his voice faltered, 
and his whole frame shook violently; his 
countenance was pale as death, and a cold 
dew stood in large drops, upon his forehead. 

By this time his companion, finding the dis- 
course becoming more serious than was agree- 
able, declared that he must refer him to the 
priests for further information ; this subject 
being very much out of his province. 

“ How!” exclaimed the stranger, “then I 
cannut have understood you;—do the priests 
only die?—Are not you to die, also?” 

His friend, evading these questions, hastily 
conducted his importunate companion to one 
of their magnificent temples, where he gladly 
consigned him to the instruction of the priest- 
hood. 

The emotion which the stranger had betray- 
ed when he received the first idea of death, 
was yet slight in comparison with that which 
he experienced, as soon as he had gathered 
from the discourse of the priests, some notion 
of immortality; and of the alternative of hap- 
piness or misery in a future state. But his 
agony of mind was exchanged for transport 
when he learned, that by the performance of 
certain conditions before death, the state of 
happiness might be secured; his eagerness to 
learn the nature of these terms, excited the 
surprise and even the contempt of bis sacred 
teachers. They advised him to remain satis- 
fied for the present with the instructions he 
had received, and defer the remainder of the 
discussion till the morrow. 

“ How!” exclaimed the novice, “ say you 
not that death may come at any hour! may it 
not then come this hour ;—and what if it 
should before [ have performed these condi- 
tions! Oh! withhold not this excellent know- 
ledge from me a single moment!” 

The priests, suppressing a smile at his sim- 
plicity, then proceeded to explain their theo- 
logy to their attentive auditor : but who shall 
describe the ecstacy of his happiness when 
he was given to understand, that the required 
conditions were, generally, of easy and plea- 
sant performance ; and that the occasional 
difficulties or inconveniences which might at- 
tend them, would entirely cease with the short 
term of his earthly existence. “If, then, I 
understand you rightly,” said he to his in- 
structors, “this event which you call death, 
and which seems in itself strangely terrible, is 





































ing such various sources of enjoyment, as this 
And be as- 


Our adventurer was accordingly presently 


He was 


The next lesson 
which it becaine desirable to impart to him, 
was the necessity of acquiring wealth, as the 
A fact 
which was no sooner understood by the stran- 


his friendly host to place him in a situation to 
amass riches. ‘T'o this object he began to ap- 
ply himself with diligence; and was becoming 
in some measure reconciled to the manners 


differed from those of his own, when an inci- 
dent occurred which gave an entirely new di- 
rection to his energies. 

It was but a few weeks after his arrival on 
our earth, when walking in the cool of the day 
with his friend on the outskirts of the city, 
his attention was arrested by the appearance 
of a spacious enclosure, near which they pass- 
ed; he enquired the use to which it was ap- 
propriated. 

* It is,” replied the nobleman, ‘a place of 
public interment.” 

**] do not understand you,” said the stran- 
ger. 

*« It isa place,” repeated his friend, “ where 
we bury our dead.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” replied his companion, 
with some embarrassment, “I must trouble 
you to explain yourself yet further.” 

The nobleman repeated the information in 
still plainer terms. 

‘*T am still at a loss to comprehend you 
perfectly,” said the stranger, turning deadly 
pale. ‘ This must relate to something of 
which I was not only totally ignorant in my 
own world, but of which I have, as yet, had 
no intimation in yours. I pray you, therefore, 
to satisfy my curiosity, for if I have any clue 
to your meaning, this surely is a matter of 
more mighty concernment than any to which 
you have hitherto directed me.” 

“ My good friend,” replied the nobleman, 
“you must indeed be a novice amongst us, 
you have yet to learn that we must all, sooner 
or later, submit to take our place in these 
dismal abodes; nor will] deny that it is one| most desirable and blissful. What a favour is 
of the least desirable of the circumstances| this which is granted to me, in being sent to 
which appertain to our condition: for which] inhabit a plsnet io which Lean die!” The 
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at length accomplished. 
king at length opened to receive, in deep self. 
abasement and sincere repentance, che offers 
of divine mercy. 
stored, and he blessed and praised the Most 
High in sincerity and truth. His former cour. 
tiers returned to him, and he was restored to 
all the honours of his throne. He is supposed 
to have become, from this memorable dispen- 
sation, a converted man, and to have died in 
a faithful adherence to the true God. 
ever this may have been, it is certain that 
shortly after his restoration he issued a decree, 
in which he relates the foregoing circum. 
stances of his fall and restoration: and declares 
to all people, nations, and languages, the 
signs and wonders of the King of heaven, 
‘all whose works are truth, and his ways 
judgment; and those that walk in pride, he is 
able to abase.”’ 


priests again exchanged smiles with each other; | 
but their ridicuie was wholly lost upon the 
enraptured stranger. 

When the first transports of his emotion had 
subsided, he began to reflect with sore uneasi- 
ness on the time he had already lost since his 
arrival. 

“ Alas, what have I been doing !”’ exclaim- 
ed he. ‘ This gold which I have been col- 
lecting, tell me, reverend priests, will it avail 
me any thing when the thirty or forty years 
are expired which, you say, [ may possibly 
sojourn in your planet !”’ 

« Nay,” replied the priests, ‘* but verily you 
will find it of excellent use so long as you re- 
main in it.” 

“ A very little shall suffice me,”’ replied he, 
“for consider how soun this period will be 
past: what avails it what my condition may be 
for so short a season? I will betake myself, 
from this hour, to the grand concerns of 
which you have charitably informed me.” 

Accordingly from that period, continues the 
legend, the stranger devoted himself to the 
performance of those conditions, on which, 
he was told, his future welfare depended; but 
in so doing he had an opposition to encounter 
wholly unexpected, and for which he was even 
at a loss to account. By thus devoting his 
chief attention to his chief interests, he ex- 
cited the surprise, the contempt, and even 
the enmity of most of the inhabitants of the 
city; and they rarely mentioned him but with 
a term of reproach, which has been variously 
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city. 


istance, were unable to interpret this dream, 


jthe kingdom of men and giveth it to whom- 
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For ‘The Friend.” 
Biography of Scripture Characters. 
THE PROPHET DANIEL. 
(Continued from page 158.) 
Such was the magnificence of this ancient 
Nebuchadnezzar looked abroad upon 
its splendour and renown, and his heart was 
intoxicated with the view. But the Almighty 
visited him once more with his warning voice, 
and admonished this haughty monarch, by 
means of a remarkable dream, of the chastise- 
ment which awaited his folly and his pride. 
The wise men of Labylon, as in a former in- 























which, as it was sent by Jehovah himself, 
could only be explained by his divinely inspir- 
ed prophet. Daniel came into the king’s pre- 
sence, and having heard him describe the vi- 
sion, was exceedingly troubled, for the space 
of an hour, under the feeling of the righteous 
judgment of God, which threatened his great 
and noble, but erring prince. Nebuchadnez- 
zar saw his embarrassment, but desired him 
freely to communicate the interpretation; and 
Daniel at length reluctantly announced, that 
the king should be driven from his throne, and 
from even the habitations of man, and should 
eat the herb of the field among the oxen, until 
he should know that the Most High ruleth in 


soever he will. He gave him, however, the 
consoling promise, that afier passing through 
this trial for seven years, he should regain his 
kingdom; and faithfully counselled him to 





rendered in all the modern languages. “ break off his sins by righteousness, and his 

Nothing could equal the stranger’s surprise | jniquities by showing mercy to the poor; if it 
at this circumstance; as well as that of his|might be a lengthening of his tranquillity.” 
fellow citizens appearing, generally, so ex-|The king’s pride, however, was not restrain- 
tremely indifferent as they did to their own in-|ed, and he probably gave but a short attention 
terests. That they should have so little pru-|to the words of the prophet. At the end of 
dence and forethought as to provide only for | twelve months he was walking in his palace in 
their necessities and pleasures for that short) Babylon, probably on the lofty terraces of his 
part of their existence in which they were to/ hanging gardens, which overlooked the whole 
remain in this planet, he could consider only |city; his eye wandered over the extentof its 
as the effect of disordered intellect; so that he| buildings, the strength of its fortifications, and 
even returned their incivilities to himself, with ‘the riches and splendour of its massy temples; 
affectionate expostulation, accompanied by|his heart exulted at the consciousness of so 
lively emotions of compassion and amaze-|much greatness; and he exclaimed: “Is not 
ment. ithis great Babylon, that I have built, for the 

If ever he was tempted fora moment to|nouse of the kingdom, by the might of my 
violate any of the conditions of his future| power, and for the honour of my majesty?” 
happiness, he bewailed his own madness with} Jehovah heard the dictates of his arrogant 
agonising emotions; and to all the invitations! heart. Even while the word was upon his 












The heart of the 


His understanding was re. 


How. 


He died about a year afterwards, and was 


succeeded by his son Evil-merodach; who 


reigned two years, and on his assassination 


the kingdom fell to one of the conspirators, 


Neriglissar, who also was slain after a reign 


of four years, and was succeeded fur nine 


months by his son Laborosoarchod. During 
these short reigns we have no authentic ac- 
count of the prophet Daniel; who probably 
retired to private life, or quietly transacted 
the duties of his station, without mixing in 
the folly and wickedness which prevailed in the 
court. But in the first year of the next reign, 
that of Belshazzar, the grandson of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Daniel had a prophetic vision, of 
nearly the same import asthe dream with which 
Nebuchadnezzar was visited, unfolding the 
rise and fall of successive empires, and at 
length the triumph of the kingdom of Christ. 
It may be well to dwell a little on the elucida- 
tion of this prophetic dream, great part of 
which has been so clearly accomplished as to 
furnish one of the most important proofs of 
the inspiration of holy writ. The vision was 
of four beasts arising in succession, which 
were announced to the prophet to designate 
four kingdoms. The first, like a lion with 
eagle’s wings, represented the Chaldean mo- 
narchy, fierce and aspiring under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but declining in strength under his 
successors. The second was a bear, holding 
three ribs between its teeth, and representing 
the Medo-Persian empire, which conquered 


he received from others to do any thing incon- lips, the awful judgment was pronounced, of Babylon, Lydia, and Egypt. The third was like 


sistent with his real interests, he had but one) which he had been forewarned by the prophet. 


a leopard, with four bird’s wings on its back, 


answer,—* Oh,” he would say, “ Iam to die! He was suddenly deprived of his reason, and| 2nd four heads. This was the Macedonian 
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—I am to die 


prince was reduced to such an extreme of de- 
igradation, as to associate even with the beasts 

It was said, with truth, by Charles the) of the field, and feed upon the wild herb. He 
Twelfth, of Sweden, that he who was igno-| was exposed to all the changes of the seasons, 
rant of the arithmetical art, was but half a!in a most extraordinary manner, for seven 
man. With how much greater force may aj years; so that his hair became exceedingly long 
similar expression be applied to him who car-| and coarse, and the nails of his hands and feet 
ries to his grave the neglected and unprofita-| increased to the size and strength of the claws 
ble seeds of faculties, which it depended on|of a bird. What an awful picture is here 
himself to have reared to maturity, and of| prescnted of the condition to which the great- 
which the fruits bring accessions to human| est monarch of that age was at once reduced; 
happiness—more precious than all the grati-| —what a lesson of the uncertainty of human 
fications which power or wealth can com-|grandeur, and of the dependence of the 
mand. greatest of men on the sustaining arm of the 
King of kings. But the prophet’s word was 


Dugald Stewart. 


‘driven from the society of men. This great| empire, under Alexander the Great, and his 


four successors. ‘The fourth beast, dreadful 
and terrible and exceedingly strong. with great 
iron teeth, and ten horns, and which should 
devour the whole earth, and tread it down, 
and break it to pieces, designated the Roman 
empire; which, in course of time, extended 
its iron sceptre over the whole known world, 
and was eventually divided into ten kingdoms; 
the Huns, the Ostrogoths, the Visiyoths, the 
Suevi, the Vandala, the Franks, the Burgun- 
dians, the Heruli, &c., the Anglo-Saxons, 
and the Lombards. From among these 
ten horns rosea little horn, “* before whom 
there were three of the first horns plucked up 
by the roots.”” ‘This horn was also to “ speak 
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great words against the Most High, and wear) awfulness of the revelation, and “ was sick 


out the saints of the Most High, and think to| certain days.” Afterwards, however, he re- 
change times and laws; and they shall be} covered, and continued to transact the affairs 
given into his hand until a time and times and| of the government, under King Belshazzar. 

the dividing of time. But the judgment shall} But the time approached when the kingdom 
sit, and they shall take away his dominion, to|of Babylon was to be visited with that “ sud- 
consume and to destroy it unto the end.” |den destruction” from the Medes, which had 
After this the saints were to possess the king-| been so emphatically predicted by the prophet 
dom. ‘This little horn is supposed to be the | Isaiah, more than a century and a half before. 
power of the Romish church ; which arose| (Isaiah, chap. xiii. and xlvii.) In the eighth 
from small beginnings, and presently eradi-| year of Belshazzar’s reign, and whilst actually 
cated the kingdoms of the Heruli, the Ostro-| besieged in his capital by his enemies the 
goths, and the Lombards ; which has been| Medes, he made a great feast in his palace, 
characterised by the arrogance of its preten-| which was attended by a thousand of the chief 
sions to infallibility, and to the power of for-|nobles of his empire. ©n this occasion the 
giving sins, keeping the key of heaven, thun-| sacred vessels, which had been brought by 








dering out anathemas and excommunications | 


against such as ventured to disobey its de- 


Nebuchadnezzar from thetemple at Jerusalem, 








Tekel; thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting. Peres; thy kingdom is 
divided, and given to the Medes and Persians.” 
And here it may be observed that the word 
Persian, itself is deduced from this same 
Chaldee word, Peres, to break or divide. 
This awful denunciation was not long in being 
accomplished. The brazen gates, leading 
from the river Euphrates into the city, had 
that might, in the confusion of the festival, 
been left open, contrary to usual practice. 
The besieging army of Cyaxares, or Darius, 
king of Media, under the command of his 
nephew Cyrus, general of the Persian forces, 
had with great labour succeeded in turning 
the waters of the river from their accustomed 
bed, so as suddenly to lay bare the course of 
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were afresh profaned by being made use of} the Euphrates, thus opening for themselves an 


crees; which persecuted every appearance of|by the king and his ficentious court, in drink-| easy road into the heart of the city. They 
a profession of religion in its primitive sim-|ing wine, and pouring out libations to their| marched under cover of the night, passed the 


plicity and purity, wearing out * the saints of} false deities. 


the Most High; and which thought to change 
times and laws,” by appointing holy days and 


| 


} 


But in the midst of this scene| brazen gates, and completely surprised Bel- 
of mirth and idolatrous riot, the king’s atten-|shazzar and his people, within a few hours 
tion was suddenly arrested by the awful ap-|after the warning given by the prophet. Bel- 


fasts, which had no authority in scripture, and | pearance of a supernatural hand, writing, on|shazzar was slain, and the Medes and Per- 
introducing doctrines and practices into the|the wall of his palace, words which he could|sians obtained entire possession of this great 


church, which were equally without founda- 
tion in the law of God. 


The “time and times and dividing of time,” 
is supposed to represent three and a half pro- 
phetic days, or twelve hundred and sixty years, 
the period of the duration of the papal power; 
which was established in the year 606, by a 
decree of Phocas constituting the Bishop of 
tome supreme head of the church. The 
coming of the “* Ancient of days,’ declared 


The remainder of| 
this remarkable vision is still to be fulfilled.|trembled with fear and amazement. 





| 


| 


not understand. His guilty conscience wasj|city, hitherto thought, by its too confident in- 
struck with the portent of evil, and his frame} habitants, to be proof against any assault. 
The 
drunken mirth and joy that bad reigned in the 
palace were changed into wild confusion. The 
affrighted monarch sought the aid of his ma- . 
gicians, to interpret the writing, but in vain.| Meetings in Abingdon Quarterly Meeting, 
They were unable to read the characters, Pennsylvania. 

(which were probably ancient Hebrew or Sa-} Abingdon quarterly meeting is held at Ger- 
maritan,) and much more to interpret the| mantown, (in Philadelphia county,) on the fifth 
meaning. At length the queen-mother, hear-| day following the first second day in the se- 


(To be continued.) 


Communicated for “‘ The Friend.” 


to be subsequent to all these changes, is stilling of the strange occurrence, came into ihe| cond, fifth, eighth, and eleventh months, and 


wrapt in an unsearchable futurity; but the|hall, and reminded Belshazzar of the great) 
Christian who now mourns over the low estate| wisdom of Daniel, and of his mysterious! 


of the church of God may receive consolation, 
in the assurance, that in the time appointed in 


the counsels of the Almighty, ** the saints of 


the Most High shall take the kingdom, and 
a ” 
possess it for ever, even for ever and ever. 
Of a similar import was another vision, with 


| 





consists of four monthly meetings. 

Abingdon monthly meeting is held on the 
power of ‘interpreting dreams, showing of} last second day in cach month, alternately at 
hard sentences, and dissolving of doubts.”) Shoemakertown in the township of Chelten- 
[t would appear that Belshazzar, long aban-/ ham, and at a house alloted to the purpose on 
doned to the pleasures of luxury and licen-| the line of Horsham and Moreland townships. 
tiousness, or engaged in the pursuits of war,| At the first mentioned place in the first month, 
had lost all personal knowledge of this great) at the last in the second, and so on. 





It con- 


which this eminent prophet was favoured, two} prophet, who had faithfully served not only| sists of two meetings for worship, and two 
years afterwards; in which the Medo-Persian|his grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, but himself) preparative meetings, viz. 


empire was represented under the figure of ajalso, in some of the most important offices of| 
ram with two horns; the Macedonian by ajthe government. 


Abingdon, held at Shoemakertown above- 
Daniel was accordingly| mentioned, having the midweek meeting on 


he-goat coming from the west against the ram,| called into the king’s presence, who eagerly| the fifth day, and Horsham, held at the house 
touching not the ground, but running to him| promised him splendid honours, as the price| on Horsham and Moreland line abovemention- 


in the fury of his power, casting him down to| of his communicating the awful secret. 


the ground, and stamping upon him. 
worthy of observation, in reference to this 
description, that Alexander, in his expedition 


against Persia, travelled with astonishing ra-|to him the interpretation.” 


pidity; so that he might be said scarcely to 
touch the ground. He kept his troops on the 
march at their utmost speed, as if they had 
been pursuing an already vanquished enemy; 
and, lor eleven days together, he travelled with 
his army over that rugged country at the rate 
of forty miles a day. ‘This vision contains 
also a prophecy of the duration of the deso- 
lation of the sanctuary, which is supposed to 
refer to the abrogation of the Jewish power. 
The period is said to be two thousand three 
hundred days or years. ‘Then shall the 
sanctuary be cleansed.”’ ‘This portion of the 
prophecy evidently refers to events still future, 
into which it becomes us not presumptuously 
to pry. Daniel was much affected with the 


It is|}thy gifts be to thyself,” replied the prophet, 


“ Let} ed; midweek meeting also on fifth day. 
Frankford monthly meeting is held on the 
“and give thy rewards to another; yet I will) third day following the last second day in each 
read the writing to the king, and make known} month, alternately at Frankford and German- 
He reminded him| town. At Germantown in the first month; at 
of the judgment that came upon Nebuchad-} Frankford in the second, and so on through 
nezzar for his pride, and remonstrated with| the year. It consists of two preparative meet- 
the king himself for his continued disobedience) ings, and three meetings for worship, viz. 
and idolatry. He pronounced this writing to| Frankford preparative meeting, and meeting 
be sent from Jehovah as a warning of what! for worship, held at Frankford, having the 
was coming upon him. ‘The words were these:| midweek meeting on fifth day; Byberry meet. 
«“ Mene, mene ; tekel; u-pharsin ;’’ Chaldee|ing for worship, a branch of Frankford pre- 
words, but written in a character not under-| parative meeting, having the midweek meeting 
stood by those present. Mene literally signi-|on fourth day; and Germantown preparative 
fied ** he is numbered,” and was repeated a| meeting, and meeting for worship, held at 
second time with emphatic force;—tekel, “ he|Germantown, having the midweek meeting 
is weighed;” u-pharsin, (from wu, signifying} on fifth day. 

“and,” and peres, or phares, “to divide,)} Gwynedd monthly meeting is held on fifth 
“and they are divided.” “ This,” said the|day following the last second day in each 
prophet, “is the interpretation: —Mene ; God} month, alternately at Gwynedd and Plymouth; 
hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it:|at Plymouth in the first month, and at Gwyn- 
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edd in the second, and so on. It consists of 
two preparative meetings, and meetings for 
worship, viz. Those of Gwynedd and Ply- 
mouth, both having their midweek meetings 
on fifth day. 

Stroudsburg monthly meeting, held at 
Stroudsburg, in Northampton county, on the 
fifth day preceding the last second day in each 
month. This consists of two preparative 
meetings, and meetings for worship, viz. 
Stroudsburg, held at Stroudsburg, the mid- 
week meeting of which is held on fifth day, 
and Friendaville, held at Friendsville, in Sus- 
quehanna county, the midweek meeting being 
on fourth day. 

All the above meetings begin at ten o'clock, 
A. M., except Abingdon and Byberry parti- 
cular meetings, which begin at eleven o’clock, 
A. M., and Friendsville meeting on first day, 
which begins at one o’clock, P. M. 

The preparative meetings are all held on the 
week preceding the respective monthly meet- 
ings, except Friendsville, which is held on the 
first fourth day in each month. 


— 
For ** The Friead.”’ 


“ Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee light.” 


To those who are awake—for there are those 
Who sleep, and whose repose is so profound, 

The vapours of this world have so obscured 

Their vision of futurity, and thrown 

Such midnight darkness o’er the realm of thought, 
They scarce will waken, till the thrilling peal 

Of the last trumpet, tells that time’s no more. 


To those who are awake, and who have weighed 
The worth of temporal and eternal — 

Who view the present transient mode of being 
As but the infancy of life eternal, 

The morning of a never ending day:— 


And this fair world with all its chequered scenes 
Of sunshine and of shade—of joy and sorrow, 
As but a school of discipline to train 

The immortal spirit for its final home,— 

To these, how frivolous and futile seem 

The fleeting joys, the transitory cares, 

The fears, and wishes, terminating here. 


The idols of the sleepers—wealth, fame, power, 

In senseless worship at whose crimson’d shrine, 
Thousands have offered, and are hourly offering 
All that can make existence worth possessing, 
Peace here, and future everlasting bliss— 

They rate at their true value, worthless toys 
Baubles of full grown children, shadowy dreams— 
Luring the soul from its high destination, 

And whelming all its noblest hopes in dust. 


Yes, there are those who sleep—as tho’ secure 
Their dream would last for ever. Beings destined 
For an eternity of bliss or wo— 

Are slumbering through the hour of their probation 
As tho’ it were indeed an endless sleep. 

Wrapping themselves in darkness, they have built 
A wall of brass between their souls and heaven— 
And lo! time passes with impetuous pinion, 
Wide yawns the grave, and death is on his way, 
And the last trump may rouse them but to hear 
The righteous Judge of quick and dead pronounce 
The eternal doom, “ Depart, I know ye not.” 


O that these slumberers in Egyptian darkness, 

Might yet behold the star of Bethlehem rise ! 

And turn, and listen to the still small voice, 

That whispers to the soul—* Wake, thou that sleep- 
est, 

Rise from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 


To him who is awake—who bears in mind 
His origin and nature, and the purpose 


THE FRIEND. 
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For which Almighty Goodness placed him here, 
Who feels his own unworthiness, and mourns 
O’er the sad record of departed years— 

The appalling catalogue of sins committed, 
Duties neglected—talents misapplied— 

Of slighted mercies, and of wasted time, 

How infinitely awful is the prospect 

Of that eventful, fast approaching, hour, 

When all things here must vanish from his view! 
What fearful scenes of everlasting moment 
Crowd on his vision, and distract his soul! 

A fading world—a disembodied spirit— 

A final judgment—an eternal doom— 

And, scarcely hoping that the flattering prayer 
May yet be noticed, all that he can utter 

Is, “God be merciful to mea sinner !” 


For well he knows that He, the eternal one, 
Hath other attributes than that of merey— 
And that, howe’er unwelcome the reflection, 
“ A God ALL mercy, were a God unjust.” 


To him how precious the consoling tidings, 

That help is laid on one who died to save, 

In whom the fulness of the Godhead dwells : 

Who, led by love to appease offended justice, 

Became himself the sacrifice for sin, 

Nailing offences to his cross, and giving 

Eternal life to all who come to him. 

Oh, well may those who take his yoke upon them 

Whose yoke is easy, and his burden light, 

Exclaim, in tones of grateful exultation, 

“Oh grave where is thy victory? Oh death where 
is thy sting ?” 


Oh Holy One !—thy ransomed and redeemed— 

May well regard thee with adoring love 

For pardon purchased with thy precious blood, 

And mansions promised in the realms of bliss : 

And oh! discarded every selfish thought, 

Well may they love thee for thyself alone— 

Desiring to be any thing, or nothing, 

As most accordant to thy holy will, 

Lost, like the raindrop in the unfathomed ocean, 

Their souls may long to be absorbed in Thee! 

Loving, because they are constrained to love thee, 

Drawn to thy feet by motives such as lead 

The tottering infant to its father’s arms— 

Loving, because it is delight to love thee, 

Believing, tho’ not seeing, and rejoicing 

“ With joy unspeakable, and full of glory.” 
Burlington, New Jersey, 2d mo. 14th, 1834. 


elias 
From the Amcrican Quarterly Observer. 


DR. JEFFREY’S APHORISMS. 


Let the day begin with God—that the peace- 
ful influence of communion with him may 
calm the hurried and tumultuous action of the 
body, in the performance of its daily avoca- 
tions. 

Let the early fast be broken by no more 
food than will defend the body from severe 
exhaustion, in the labour or pursuit which is 
to follow. 

Let the exercise or labour which is perform- 
ed be in faithful accordance with the injunc- 
tion, that the food should be earned by the 
sweat of the brow. 

Let the principal food taken, be at a 
time when it shall repair the parts and powers 





one hour which belongs to them. ‘To this 
end, seek rather to ascertain by experience 
how little will fully suffice the requirements of 
the system, than how much it can safely bear, 

Let the clothing be designed to cover, ra- 
ther than to adorn the person; and let it be 
only so much in quantity as will defend the 
body from inclemency, and not to such extent 
as will enfeeble its powers. Seek rather to 
inure the body to climate, than to defend it 
entirely from the influence of cold or heat. 

Let the person be kept sacredly clean, lest 
the body become infected from the want of 
ablution, or the mind become defiled by the 
consciousness of an impure temple: for 

“ Even from the body’s purity, the mind 
Receives a secret sympathetic aid.” 

Let a holy chastity mark the conduct and 
the conversation in every relation of life—lest 
the frame should become enervated from un- 
due bodily or mental excitement. 
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THIRD MONTH, 1, 1834. * 
A 


We have seldom of late made any reference 
to those who ‘went out from us” because 
“ they were not of us,”’ but yet have not been 
inattentive to the various and continued indi- 
cations of a tendency in that people to assi- 
milate, or to an amalgamation, with Unita- 
rianism. ‘The following, among other editorial 
notices, we find in the last number of the 
Hicksite periodical edited by Evan Lewis. 

“He will also keep on hand, as agent for the Bos- 
ton publishers, a general assortment of the most 
approved works issued from the Boston press, parti- 
cularly those of Unitarian Christians. Among these 
are the writings of Wm. E. Channing, Jared Sparks, 
Noah Worcester the great advocate of peace, and 
others—men who are excelled by no writers of the 
present age, in purity of life and character, extent 
and solidity of their literary acquirements, or in 
beauty of style, and elegance of diction.” 


Notice. The annual meeting of the con- 
tributors to the asylum for the relief of per- 
sons deprived of the use of their reason, will 
be held on fourth day, the 19th of the present 
month, at three o’clock in the afternoon, in 
Mulberry street meeting house. 

A teaclier for the boys’ mathematical school, 
and one for the reading department in the 
girls’ school, at Westtown, are wanted. Apply 
to Thomas Stewardson, Arch street, near 
Fourth street. 





Diep, on the morning of the 17th ultimo, W1Li1aM 
Raxestraw, son of Joseph Rakestraw, of this city, 
aged nearly nineteen years. He was an amiable 
youth, of circumspect life and conversation; and his 


which have been consumed by previous exer-| indisposition having been of many months’ continu- 


tion of body, or of mind, rather than in an- 
ticipation of such decay or waste. 
the body shall not suffer from the increased 
effort of severe digestion, while it is pushed to 
labour: and the mind may not be cramped in 
its energies by a crowded system. 

Let the sleep be regularly taken, and reli- 


So that! 





ance, he was led to seek a preparation for the awful 
change. This it is believed, he was favoured to attain, 
through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ ; so that he was 
enabled calmly to contemplate the approach of death, 
experiencing that its sting had heen taken away. 

Derartep this life, near Haddonfield, New Jersey, 
10th mo. 20th, 1833, Ane: Nicnorson, aged thirty- 
eight years, a respectable member of the Society of 
Friends. 


giously observed to such extent as shall re- SSD 


store the nervous energy of the frame; but let 
not the bed rob God or man of the service of 
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